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XL—ATHELSTON, A WESTMINSTEK LEGEND 

Athelston is one of the most vigorous and independent 
of Middle English romances, yet it is one about which 
least is known. Various writers have commented on this 
" strange neglect," but in the years since 1829 when 
Hartshorne first published the text in his Ancient Metrical 
Tales? it has only twice been made the subject of serious 
study. Zupitza's edition in Englische Studien xiii-xiv 
(1889-1890) was primarily textual in character and de- 
voted less than two pages to questions of origin. In 
Englische Studien xxxvi (1906), Prof. Gerould discussed 
" Social and Historical Reminiscences in . . Athelston." 
Frankly accepting Zupitza's brief conjectures as to the 
original personages and events of the story, he concerned 
himself with the study of sworn brotherhood, a custom 
prominently referred to in the romance, and with the 
interesting possibility that the characterization of king 
and bishop in the romance had been influenced by the 
vivid personalities of Henry II and Thomas Becket. 
Certainly their memory was as living for the fourteenth 
century as it had been for the twelfth since it was con- 
tinually renewed by the pilgrim hosts at Becket's shrine. 
A story which had to tell of the quarrel between a king 
and a churchman might well borrow something from the 
traditional violence of King Henry and the fearless cour- 
age of Becket, but such influence in Athelston, if it 
existed at all, must have affected simply the characteriza- 

"The poem was also printed by Th. Wright, Reliquiae Antiquae, 
1845, ir, 85 ff., and by Lord Francis Hervey, Corolla Sancti Eadmundi, 
London, 1907, p. 525 ff., a text unlisted by Wells, Manual of Writings 
in Middle English, 1916, p. 766. It was translated by Dr. Edith 
Rickert, Romances of Friendship, London, 1908. 
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tion of the two dominant personalities; in other respects, 
in motive, detail and incident, there is no real correspond- 
ence between history and the romance. In a story so 
closely knit as Athelston it is unprofitable to believe that 
it had absorbed unrelated incidents or that it had varied 
very much from whatever was its basic type. From the 
false accusation brought by the king's friend against his 
sworn brother, through the king's quarrel with the arch- 
bishop who hurries to the defense of the king's sister and 
her husband, to the great climax when the accused pass 
through the ordeal by fire, the story pursues an almost 
inevitable course which allows for hardly one of the hap- 
hazard accretions usual in mediasval romance. 

This unity of Athelston is not only a matter of struc- 
ture but of important details. The 812 lines of the poem 
include no foreign names of place or person. Seven 
characters have names, Athelston, 2 which is used for the 
name of the king and also for a messenger, his sister 

a There were three Anglo-Saxon kings of this name. Aethelstan I 
(839-852), an obscure king of East Anglia and Kent of whom the 
chroniclers tell little more than his name (cf. Oman, England before 
the Norman Conquest, Lond. 1913, p. 396, and Hervey, op. cit. p. 
xviiiff.) ; the Danish prince Guthrum who was conquered (878) by 
King Alfred and who received at his baptism the name Aethelstan 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) ; and Aethelstan HI, the famous victor of 
Brunanburgh ( 937 ) . Of him, according to William of Malmesbury, 
songs and stories were long current. The attempt made by Hervey 
to identify the Athelston of the romance with the first of these kings 
is wholly unconvincing. For it no better reasons are given than that 
the Kentish coloring of the romance points to the history of a Kent- 
ish king, and that the mention of St. Edmund places the story in 
the ninth, not the tenth century. Since it can be shown that the 
whole poem was based on a story invariably ascribed to the eleventh 
century, it is impossible to regard the historical names used as any- 
thing more than deliberate disguises. Further comment on the use 
of the names Athelston and Alryke is given below. 
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Edyve 3 (Odyff), his three sworn brothers, Egelan(d), 
Wymound, Alryke, 4 his nephew and successor, Saint 
Edmund, 5 and each of these names appears in Anglo- 
Saxon usage. In this the story differs notably from other 
romances even of the so-called " Matter of England " 
group, for in them there is a well-known mixture of names 
of Anglo-Saxon, Danish and French origin. 6 In Horn 
and Haveloh, in Beves of Hampton and Guy of Wanvich, 
even when the action is supposed to be taking place in 
England, there is little or nothing of that concrete realism 
which localizes Athelston in London, which mentions the 
palace and church of Westminster, Charing Cross, Elete 
Street, and the Elms, the old place of execution at Smith- 
field, or describes with gusto the wild horse-killing rides 
from London bridge to the castle of Stane, from there to 
Steppyngbourne (Sittingbourne?), from Osprynge to the 
Blee and on to Dover. Finally, there is in Athelston 

3 Eadgyth, sister of Aethelstan III, married Otto the Great, son of 
Henry the Fowler. Nothing save the name connects this lady with 
the romance. In this, although the story of her ordeal is referable 
to an altogether different personage, it is not impossible that some 
suggestion for the special sanctity of the heroine came from the 
likeness of her name to that of Saint Edith, a tenth-century Anglo- 
Saxon saint who was still greatly venerated in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Cf. Handlynge Synne, 1. 9227, and G-erould, Saints Legends, 
1916, Index. It was also the name of the wife of Edward the Con- 
fessor. See below, note 12. 

4 For these and the other names mentioned, see W. G. Searle, 
Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum, Cambridge, 1897, and Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops, Kings and Nobles, Cambridge, 1899. 

"A full account of Saint Edmund is given in the Corolla Sancli 
Eadmundi, but see also C. Gross, Sources and Literature of English 
History, London, 1915, Index. 

"For Born, see Schofleld, Publ. Mod. Lang. Ass., xvm; Heuser, 
Anglia, xxxi, 105; for Beves, Stimmung, Der agn. Boeve, 1899; 
Deutschbein, Sagengeschichte Englands, 1906, p. 201; for Guy, 
Deutschbein, p. 214 ff. 
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nothing which suggests that overlay of French chivalry 
which is apparent in each of the romances named. Though 
all these are more or less thoroughly popularized, each one 
bears witness to more courtly antecedents, the nature of 
which can still to some extent be studied in extant French 
versions of these romances. Athelston shows no sign of 
ever having passed through the hands of French story- 
tellers. It mentions neither love nor fighting; its real 
hero is a churchman and its great episode is a religious 
ordeal. As a matter of fact, it is a religious legend differ- 
ing wholly in purpose and incident from the ordinary 
Anglo-French romance. 

The realization that Athelston is too short and too uni- 
fied to be regarded as a composite, that it is too com- 
pletely English to admit the possibility of French influ- 
ence, and that it is religious rather than romantic in 
character, makes it necessary at the outset to reject 
Zupitza's conjectures as to the origin of the romance. 
Misled by the use of the historical names of King Athel- 
stan (925-940), his sister Edith and his brother and suc- 
cessor Edmund (940-946), Zupitza tried to find the germ 
of the story in legends about Athelstan. 7 Though some of 
those told by William of Malmesbury had a certain 
analogy with the romance in so far as all tales making 
use of false friends, false accusations and royal favoritism 
are alike, not one gave the slightest clue to the extra- 
ordinary importance of the Church in Athelston, nor to 
the leading part played by a woman, nor to the climactic 

' The " Brother help Brother " atory told by William of Malmes- 
bury in connection with Aethelstan and the false cup-bearer, might 
have led Zupitza to the true source of the romance had he followed 
the tale through the chronicles. In the Annates de Wintonia (Rolls 
Series, p. 25) it is shifted from iEthelstan to Edward the Confessor 
and Earl Godwin, and immediately follows the legend of Queen Emma. 
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scene of the romance, the ordeal by fire. All these, how- 
ever, appear in the famous Winchester legend of Queen 
Emma 8 and the Ploughshares, and it was this story, 
unquestionably, which for reasons that are not far to seek, 
was shrewdly adapted for London use and interests. Two 
brief outlines will make clear the fundamental agreement 
of legend and romance. 

In 1042 Emma, once known as the Flower of Normandy and the 
widow successively of the English king, Athelred the Bedeless (978- 
1016) and of the Danish conqueror, Canute, was living at Winchester. 
She was possessed of great treasures many of which she gave to the 
great church of Saint Swithin whose bishop Alwyn was her most 
familiar friend. To her English sons, by Athelred, Alfred and 
Edward, later known as the Confessor, she had given little or nothing, 
all her favor having been lavished on Harthacnut, her son by Canute. 
When, therefore, Edward came to the throne in 1042, he showed her 
no honour. Instead he surrounded himself with those Norman 
friends who had aided him in his long exile, and among them he 
especially honoured Eobert of Jumi6ges whom he made Bishop of 
London and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. The king was a 
man of wonderful simplicity and at last he would believe Robert 
even if the latter told him a black crow was white. In time Eobert 
poisoned Edward's mind against the good bishop Alwyn and Queen 
Emma. 

The queen, who was imprisoned at Wiherwell, promptly wrote a 
letter to those bishops whom she could trust and begged them to 
persuade the king that she might clear herself by an ordeal to take 
place at Saint Swithin's. In a long speech which uninvited he made 
to the bishops, Eobert accused the queen not only of evil conduct 
with Alwyn but of having consented to the murder of Alfred, the 
king's brother, and of having planned to poison the king himself. 

On the day of the trial a great concourse of people gathered in 
Saint Swithin's church where in a row were placed nine red hot 
plough-shares. The queen who had passed the previous night in 
prayer before the shrine of Saint Swithin and had been comforted 
by beholding the saint in a dream, walked forth bravely. Having 
cast off her mantle she closed her eyes and was led by two bishops 



* Full biographical detail concerning Emma may be found in the 
Diot. of National Biography, Freeman's Norman Conquest, Gross 
Sources, etc. 
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across the burning metal while the people cried aloud : " Swithune, 
Sancte Swithune, tu illam ad juva ! " Unconscious that she had 
passed the ordeal the queen opened her eyes and beheld the miracle. 
She prayed to be taken to the king who, overwhelmed with holy 
penitence, lay prostrate on the floor. Willingly he confessed his 
fault, willingly he restored Bishop Alwyn to highest favor. Joyous 
was the tumult of the people. 

From Dover, where he had waited to hear the result of the ordeal, 
Robert fled to Jumieges where presently he died. In Winchester 
king and queen and bishop vied with each other in giving treasure 
and manors to the church of the holy saint who had saved them all. 

The account here given is from the Annates de Wintonia 
(Rolls Series, 1865), a chronicle for the years 519-1277. 
The Emma story is found under the date 1043 (pp. 20-25) 
and was derived from an account written by Eichard of 
Devizes, 9 a Benedictine monk of St. Swithin's church, 
Winchester, who was living in 1202. From Eichard's 
text or from the Annates the story was incorporated into 
variotis later chronicles, hut for the moment their history 
is of less importance than comparison of the Emma legend 
with .Atlielston. 

The romance tells of four sworn brothers, the gullible king Athel- 
ston, the noble Egelan(d), the Earl of Stane, who had married the 
king's sister, Alryke, the fearless Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
devoted friend of the Countess of Stane and her husband, and 
Wymond, Earl of Dover, who jealously accuses the Earl of Stane of 
planning to poison the king and usurp his throne. The king believes 
the accusation and imprisons the supposed conspirator and his wife 
and children. Athelston's queen sends a message for help for them 
to the archbishop. After a violent quarrel between the king and the 
churchman, in which the king is brought as a penitent to the feet of 
Alryk, the latter arranges for the trial of the accused through the 
ordeal by fire. 

A gret ffyr was mad ry3t thoo 

It was set, Sat men mi3te knawe 

ISTyne plowj-lengSe on rawe 

The earl and his children are led through the fire but it is the 
"Gross, Sources, Nos. 1696, 1764. 
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countess's ordeal alone which seems to bring conviction. She, the 
king's own sister, is led forth, she makes her prayer, she is unafraid, 
and though the pains of Saint Edmund's birth overtake her, she 
passes the fire unblemished foot and hand. The king confesses the 
treachery of Wymound who, at Dover, had waited to hear the result 
of the ordeal. By a false message he is enticed to London and there 
suffers the punishment due all villains (of romance). 

Although there are a number of clever variations in 
Athelston, its basic likeness to the Emma legend is clear. 
In both there is a gullible king who believes without ques- 
tion the false accusation that a near relative is planning 
to poison him. In both the accuser is a man close to the 
king and of highest rank. In both after the ordeal has 
been arranged for, the villain waits at Dover to learn its 
issue. In both the king's relative 10 is a woman who is 
imprisoned by him and who suffers with equal courage 
and piety the ordeal by fire. In both churchmen receive 
a message from a woman about the fate that threatens; 
in both an archbishop of Canterbury arranges the ordeal ; 
in both a churchman receives the abject submission of the 
penitent king. Structurally the two stories are identical, 
though the increase in the number of characters, 11 the 

M It may be well to point out that the author of Athelston has 
simply divided the part played by Emma between the king's wife and 
his sister; the first one sends for help, the latter endures the 
imprisonment and ordeal. One scene only, that in which the rjueen 
makes her personal plea to Athelston for mercy, is new. The reason 
for its general character will be given; the reason for its introduction 
was probably the desire to blacken the royal character as much as 
possible in contrast with the nobleness of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

n In addition to Athelston's wife the author of the romance created 
two new characters, the messenger, who was a dramatic impersona- 
tion of the message sent by Queen Emma, and Egelan, husband of the 
king's sister, whose part in the romance is simply an ineffective 
doubling of his wife's, to whom the main business of Emma's role was 
transferred, i. e., the enduring of the false accusation, the imprison- 
ment and the ordeal. 
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change of names and scene and style, at first glance con- 
fuse and blur the relationship. But a further study not 
only emphasizes the fundamental agreement of the two 
tales but shows that the changes in Athelston can be 
accounted for consistently. Some were due to the influ- 
ence of popular minstrelsy and some to recognizable eccle- 
siastical purposes and prejudices. 

The transformation of the Winchester legend into the 
semblance of a popular secular romance was the work of 
one amply familiar with the type. As Zupitza's invalu- 
able notes show, the poem is packed with the common- 
places of minstrel diction. That the author was in and 
of the world is strongly suggested by the virile style 
of his narrative, by his dramatic realism of place and 
character, and by his professional instinct for popular 
motifs. Though he composed the poem in twelve-line, 
tail-rime stanzas, he gave it palpable " ballad-like quality," 
and it is in differentiating this, perhaps, that we may best 
observe the methods and result of his work. 

The treatment of the climax is characteristic. In the 
original story Queen Emma alone was led forth to the 
ordeal and took her nine steps to the instant satisfaction 
of every one present. In Athelston three ordeals take the 
place of one. The change is awkward, for the two ordeals 
of the Earl of Stane and his children appear to prove 
nothing, and it is only when the king's sister is led forth 
that the innocence of the accused is established. In this 
conspicuous instance the familiar ballad preference for 
things in three is matched by a clear reminiscence of 
repetitive ballad style. 

" From hym [Egelan] Sey token Se rede scarlet, 
BoSe hosyn and schoon Sat weren hym met" (st. liv.) 

" Fro hem [the children] Sey tooke Se rede scarlete 
pe hosen and shoon Sat weren hem mete" (st. lvi). 
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Other details are equally suggestive of balladry. Instead 
of writing as Queen Emma did to the bishops, Athelston's 
distraught queen, like many a ballad lady, summons and 
sends forth in haste her messenger. Like no decorously 
leisured prelate but like a lover of Lady Maisry, spurring 
so hard to the rescue that under him fall first the black 
steed, then the brown, Archbishop Alryke rides his horses 
in wild relays from Canterbury to London. Like the 
" sworn brothers " 12 of ballads rather than romance, 
Athelston and the three other " messengeres," " men of 
dyvers cuntre " meet casually " by a forest wiS a cross," 

" They swoor hem weddyd breSeren for ever mare 
In trewthe trewely dede hem bynde." 

The chance meeting and the oath-taking recall how Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough and William of Cloudesly, 

u Prof. Gerould's notes prove the popularity of this well-known 
motif; its introduction into the romance was an effective touch since 
it increased Wymound's villainy. Instead of a royal favorite accusing 
the king's relative, we have one sworn brother accusing another who 
is also a sworn brother of the king. The suggestion for providing 
the king with brothers of some sort seems to have come from the 
chronicles which likewise afforded the historically related names of 
Athelston and his sister Edith as substitutes for the names of 
Edward the Confessor and his mother Emma. The chronicles give 
various brothers to King Edward (Cf. Freeman, Norman Conquest, 
Note ss, The Children of ^Etheh-ed). He seems really to have had 
a half brother ^Ethelstan though occasionally in such a text as the 
English translation of Higden's Polydhronicon, Rolls Ser. vn, 43, we 
are told that the four sons of ^Ethelred and Emma were " Edwyne, 
Ethelstan, Alfrede, and Edwarde." It is probable that these real 
brothers or half-brothers of Edward, not only suggested the introduc- 
tion of the sworn brothers motif, but that the name of the obscure 
brother .(Ethelstan suggested borrowing the names of the famous 
king and his relatives for the personages of the transformed Emma 
legend. From this point of view the use of the name Edith may 
have double significance, since it was alike the name of ^Ethelstan's 
sister and of the Confessor's wife. 

8 
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" thre yemen of the north countre," after walking the 
forest " east and west," met together and how 

" They swore them brethen upon a day 
To Englysshe wood for to gone " (at. 4) . 

This same ballad of Adam Bell (st. 125-130) offers a 
parallel to the queen's appeal for mercy for those con- 
demned by the king's wrath, but the result in Athelston 
is altogether tragic. When the queen casts off her " ger- 
londes of chyryes " and rushes into the hall to plead for 
the accused, when she is silenced by a kick that kills her 
unborn child, the poet gives us details which were thor- 
oughly in accord with that violence and brutality of man- 
ner which the ballads continued to express long after such 
things had been ruled out of romance. In many of the ana- 
logues to Sir Aldingar noted by Child {Ballads, n, 34 ff), 
similar cruelties occur. In Scandinavian versions, a queen, 
falsely accused, is violently beaten by her husband ; in an 
Icelandic ballad he drags her by the hair; in the story of 
St. Cunigund he strikes her in the face and draws blood 
from her mouth. The scene in Athelston is true to type 
just as is the gratuitous bit of " agony " which the poet 
adds to the ordeal. The story of St. Edmund's birth as 
his mother passes through the flames, has in it something 
of that crude but elemental pathos which makes scenes of 
dreadful child-birth a not uncommon theme in ballads. 

At this point it may be questioned whether the obvious 
ballad influence in Athelston is due to a minstrel author 
who "meddled with ballads," as even Prof. Kittredge 
admits minstrels sometimes did, or to a' ballad version 
into which the Emma legend had already been fashioned. 
Warton's discovery 13 of a passage in the Winchester 

"Wanton, History of Eng. Poetry, 1840, pp. 81-82. Of. E K. 
Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, 1, 56. 
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records of 1338 telling how there sang " in aula prioris, 
ioculator quidam nomine Herebertus canticum Colbrondi, 
necdum gestum Emmae reginae a iudico ignis liberatae," 
was accepted by Child (Ballads, n, 38) as proving the 
existence of a ballad version of the Emma legend, and the 
question was raised whether the song " Deu vous save, 
Dame Emme," with which the dykers and delvers in 
Piers Plowman (Prol. A, 103) drove forth the long day, 
may not have been the ballad of Herebertus or another on 
the same subject. Though it seems probable that such 
songs were known in London as in Winchester, it is im- 
possible to believe that any purely popular version of the 
Emma legend could account for more than those changes 
in Athelston which we have just been discussing. Others, 
in which there is every sign of deliberate ecclesiastical 
manipulation, can be accounted for only by the suprjosi- 
tion that the author of Athelston received his material not 
from the man in the street but from monastic hands. 

The ecclesiastical influence in Athelston was first pointed 
out by Prof. Gerould. Alryke, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
is really the hero of the story. It is he for whom the queen 
sends, it is he who rushes to the rescue, who defies the 
king and brings him to the most abject public humiliation; 
it is he who arranges for the ordeal and who forces the king 
to the confession which brings a traitor to his doom. 
Beside his righteous vigor and power the laymen of the 
story are weak or evil, and royalty itself insignificant. 
In many ways this part of the romance might indeed seem 
to be inspired by churchly remembrances of the great 
Church and State quarrel of Becket and Henry II, but 
there is no need to go beyond the Emma story for its 
explanation. 

In order fully to apprehend the Alryke story in Athel- 
ston, it is necessary to consider the general nature of cer- 
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tain other changes by which the original Winchester legend 
was recreated. In Athelston Westminster takes the place 
of St. Swithin's, and the story as frankly appeals to 
London local interests as the Emma story had appealed to 
those of Winchester. An Archbishop of Canterbury is 
made to play a splendid part, 14 although in the original 
tale Robert of Jumieges, whom Edward the 'Confessor had 
made Bishop of London and then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was the villain of the piece. In Athelston the vil- 
lain's role is shifted with absolutely no other changes than 
those of name and the circumstances of his death, to the 
layman Wymound. As has already been pointed out, 
Wymound, the sworn brother of the king, in exactly the 
same way as Eobert, the king's favorite, makes false accu- 
sation against another " brother " and his wife, precipi- 
tates, the king's vengeance, and waits at Dover to hear the 
outcome of the ordeal. This change was wholly in keeping 
with the new turn being given to the story. Eor ecclesias- 
tical London it was intolerable that an Archbishop of 
Canterbury should be connected with villainy, no matter 
what history said about the matter. It was equally intol- 
erable that the king whose shrine in Westminster was one 
of the most venerated in England, should appear in story 
in so sorry a guise as was Edward's in the Emma legend. 
The story must be dis-associated from him as well as from 
Robert of Jumieges, and this was done by substituting for 
Edward's a name that had patriotic glamour but no incon- 
veniently pious associations. To a fourteenth-century 
mind, King Athelstan was in truth little more than a name 
popular enough to mean something when it appeared in 

"The passive part of Alwyn, Bishop of Winchester, Emma's 
fellow sufferer in the original tale, is practically dropped in Athel- 
ston except in the passage in which Alryke receives the penitent king. 
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such a romance as Guy of Warwick, but suggesting only 
one of the kings of wild long-ago days. A minstrel, told 
to tell of Athelstan, could treat him as he would, and as 
we have seen, Athelston was turned into the semblance of 
one of the violent kings of balladry. That he was also 
represented as being stupidly credulous, cruel and passion- 
ate, but helpless before the superior sense and power of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury, seems due to the same in- 
spired influence that so deliberately transformed Win- 
chester into Westminster, Robert of Jumieges into 
Wymound, and the pious Edward into Athelston. It is 
hardly possible to doubt that this influence emanated from 
the monks at Westminster, since in all ways it so obviously 
suited their special interests and purposes. The proof of 
it, however, can be established by chronicles which show 
that the Emma legend was certainly known to the West- 
minster monks, and by at least one detail in Athelston 
which could only have come from a Westminster source. 

The chronicle history of the Emma story is neither very 
long nor varied. It began with the account written by 
Richard of Devizes, the Winchester monk, presumably in 
the last years of the twelfth century. The extant copy is 
now among the Parker manuscripts in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge (MS. 339). Either 
this text or its original was written at Winchester and was 
exactly copied down to the year 1066 in the Annates de 
Wintonia (Cott. Dom. A. XIII), a chronicle extending 
to the year 1277. From the Winchester source the Emma 
legend was translated into Middle English in the chronicle 
known as Robert of Gloucester's (Rolls Series, 1887), 
which was written about 1300. The Gloucester monk 
omitted the classical flourishes in which Richard had 
delighted and added one or two quaintly sympathetic 
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comments of his own, but in the main he kept faithfully 
to the original story. 15 This was next used by Ranulf 
Higden, the Benedictine monk of St. Werburgh's Abbey, 
Chester, who incorporated it, sometimes with exact quota- 
tion from the Winchester text, in his great Polychroni- 
con, 16 the first " edition " of which ended in 1327. This 
chronicle, as is well known, became " the standard work 
in general history in the fourteenth century," and from 
it the remaining versions of the Emma story seem chiefly 
to have been derived. They include the Eulogium His- 
toriarum (Rolls Series, n, 184-86), a work finished about 
1367 by some monk of Malmesbury, the Speculum his- 
toriale de gestis regum Anglia of Richard of Cirencester, 
the Chronicon 1,J of Henry Knighton (d. 1366), a canon 
of St. Mary's, Leicester, and the fifteenth-century chroni- 
cle of John Brompton, the abbot of Jervaulx, who, how- 
ever, based his version more directly on the text of 
Richard than on Higden's. The chronicle of Thomas 

Tor instance, in telling how the queen had to step forth bare- 
legged, the poet remarked, " Away, vulle bycome yt quene so bare 
vorto be," 1. 6844. For bibliographical details concerning the chroni- 
cle see Wells, Manual, p. 794. 

M Eolls Series, 1865-86; Gross, Sources, p. 371, No. 1793. Higden's 
account (vol. vir, p. 162) abbreviated that of Richard of Devizes by 
omitting the long formal letter of the queen, by greatly condensing 
the speech made by Robert of Jumieges, and by omitting the detailed 
description of the queen's night of prayer and the church and people 
on tine day of the ordeal. In many sentences Higden preserved the 
actual phraseology of the Annales de Wintonia. In the following 
quotation from Robert's speech, Higden's variations from the Annales 
(p. 22) are given in parentheses. (Sed esto quod) foemina vult 
purgare pontificem. Et (sed) quis purgabit earn, quae dicitur consen- 
sisse in necem filii sui (omitted) Eluredi (Aluredi), et procurasse 
venenum Edwardo 1 " 

11 The Chronicon covers the years 959-1366, and down to 1336 was 
mainly derived from Higden and Heminburgh (Gross, Sources, p. 
376, No. 1807). The text is printed in the Rolls Series, 1889-95. 
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Rudborne, a monk of St. Swithin's, Winchester, drew 
naturally from the older Winchester annals and even 
elaborated them. 18 Of these texts, the most important for 
the study of Athelston is the chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester. 

The name of Richard of Cirencester appears on the roll 
of Westminster monks 19 in 1355 : he died apparently 
about 1400. According to the license to travel to Rome 
given him by Abbot William Colchester in 1391, Richard 
was a man of peculiar piety and eminently deserving of 
ecclesiastical praise. As the editor of the Speculum re- 
marks (Rolls Series, n, p. xi) : " if strong attachment to 
his order and his house formed any part of monastic 
' religion,' our author must be allowed to have earned the 
commendation." In the Speculum, a rather " careless 
compilation " for the years 447-1066, a whole book (iv) 
is devoted to Edward the Confessor, and the author speaks 
of the history and wonders of Westminster with extrava- 
gant ardor. The elaborate initials of the chapters relating 
to Westminster in the extant manuscript of the Speculum, 
suggested to its editor 20 that this copy (Cam. Univ. Lib. 
Ff 1, 28) belonged to the Abbey. In that case it may be 
thought of as an official version, and it would be difficult 
to imagine one better suited for a book of praise of 

"For Brompton's Chronicon, 588-1198, see Gross, Sources, No. 
1727. For Rudborne's Historia de foundatione et successions eccle- 
siasia Winttoniensis, 164-1138, see Henry Wharton, Anglia Sacra, 
1691, Vol. i, p. 177 ff., and Gross, Sources, No. 1839. 

M Cf. Mayor, Rolls Ser. n, p. x, and E. H. Pearce, The Monks of 
Westminster, Cambridge, 1916, p. 100, where the fullest account of 
Richard's monastic activities is given. In 1364 he was "Scolaris 
Oxon." The Emma legend is found in the Speculum, Bk. rv, c. xx 
(Rolls Ser. n, 254-255). 

"Rolls Ser. n, p. clxv; J. Armitage Robinson and M. R. James, 
The Manuscripts of Westminster, Cambridge, 1909, p. 25. 
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mediaeval Westminster. The fact that the Emma story is 
found in such a text is positive proof not only that it was 
known to a Westminster monk but to one who was pecu- 
liarly interested in lauding Westminster and the power of 
the church ; in short, to exactly the type of monk who must 
have been concerned in giving its present ecclesiastical 
bias to Athelston. 

Richard's treatment of the Emma story which, as a 
chronicler of the times of Edward the Confessor, he had 
to follow in more or less recognizable form, is significant. 
Having once decided to keep the tale, which in most of the 
lives 21 of Edward was quietly omitted, he tempered it to 
his own point of view. In the main he followed Higden's 
abbreviated account, 22 though there is some evidence to 
suggest that he knew the original Winchester text. 23 He 

31 It appears, for instance, in none of the Lives of Edward the 
Confessor printed by Luard, Rolls Ser. 1858. 

32 The agreement between the texts of Higden and of Richard is 
not merely in the matter of content but also in diction. In the 
Annates for instance, the writing of the queen's letter had been thus 
introduced, " Regina — permissa est scribere omnibus episcopis quos 
sibi fidos crediderat, et dolores suos exponere. Forma scriptorum 
talis erat," etc., (p. 20) which Higden (p. 162) had changed to 
" sed (omitted) Emma . . . scripsit episcopis Angliae, in quibus con- 
fidebat, se plus de praesulis ( Wyntoniensis ) dedecore quam (sua) 
(omitted) de sua {de sua omitted) verecundia torqueri, (;) paratam 
(que) se (Dei) probare Dei (omitted) iudico ferrique eandentis ex- 
amine (,) episcopum fore (omitted) injuste (fore) diffamatum." 
(Richard's variations are given in parenthesis; the texts are here 
practically identical. ) 

23 There are distinct verbal reminiscences of the Annals in Rich- 
ard's text. Most interesting, perhaps, is the identical sentence in the 
Annals (p. 25) and in Richard's text (p. 255) : " Robertus arehie- 
piscopus fugit ex (extra) Anglia." In Higden's account (p. 164) 
this read : " Robertus Cantuariensis fugit in Normanniam." It is a 
noteworthy fact that the villain's stay at Dover is mentioned only 
in the Winchester Annals and in the romance of Athelston, a detail 
pointing clearly to the close relationship between the Annals and the 
romance. 
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left out, as Higden did, the Winchester chronicler's sar- 
castic comment on Edward's trust in Robert of Jumieges 
even to the extent of believing that a black crow was white 
if Robert told him so; he omitted, again as Higden did, 
the story of Edward's abject humiliation before his ex- 
onerated mother and Bishop Alwyn, presumably because 
it was unfitting to recall that the saintly Edward had 
thrice been struck penitential blows and had cried aloud: 
" Mater, peccavi in caelum et in te." He neglected to 
record, as in this instance Higden had definitely stated, 
that Edward had exiled the great Count Godwin and his 
sons, an act, according to the Winchester legend, of special 
ingratitude. But Richard was not content merely with 
suppressing unpleasant details ; he wished also to exonerate 
Edward from even the' semblance of evil. The Winchester 
tale (p. 20) had stressed the king's cruelty to his mother 
in depriving her of her possessions : " matri suae Emmae 
reginae quicquid in hoc mundo possederat usque ad pre- 
tium quadrantis auf erret " ; he put her in prison at 
Wherwell, " sed minus arctam quam filius dictaverat 
hahens custodiam, regina permissa est scribere omnibus 
episcopis." Higden (p. 162) had reduced this to the 
statement that Emma " privatam bonis omnibus, in mon- 
asterium de Werewelle detruderet. Sed Emma laxius 
custodita scripsit episcopis." Richard (p. 253) on the 
contrary explains that Edward did deprive Emma of her 
possessions " sed turn praecepit sufficenter ei necessaria 
ministrari," and later on assures us that Emma had been 
forgetful of the poor, " itaque quod iniuste coacervaverat, 
non inhoneste ablatum, ut egeorum proficeret compendio 
et fisco sufficeret regio." Partisan apology could hardly 
go further ! 

It is evident that Richard in his treatment of the Emma 
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legend was frankly an apologist for Edward the Confessor. 
He explained what he could, omitted what was difBcult, 
and succeeding completely in making the tale pleasing to 
the monastic sensibilities of Westminster. Since the 
romance of Atheist on 2i was composed at the very time of 
Richard's life at the monastery, since it exhibits exactly 
the same tendencies in the treatment of precisely the same 
story, it becomes hardly possible to doubt that it was from 
Richard that the minstrel author of Athelston received his 
material. This probability is very much heightened by at 
least one detail in Athelston, a detail which could have 
come from no one but a Westminster monk and from no 
one of the monks with more likelihood than from Richard. 
The detail in question is the name of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Alryke, the real hero of the story. His role 
was created from suggestions embodied in the original 
story, 25 but his name might well appear to be a matter of 

"Zupitza (Eng. Stud., xrv, 330 ff.) proved the mingling of North- 
ern and Midland forms in the poem. His conclusion that it is an 
example of North Midland dialect does not invalidate the present 
theory that the poem was actually composed in London by a minstrel 
whose home may have been in the more northern district. Mors- 
bach, Mitteleng. Grammatik, p. 8, classes Athelston with other North- 
East Midland romances. 

Zupitza's conclusion (p. 337) that the poem was composed before 
1400 is not to be doubted but his reference of it to 1350 is admittedly 
sheer conjecture. If the poem is, as I believe, to be connected with 
Richard of Cirencester who did not come to Westminster until 1355 
and who had probably but little opportunity to devote himself to 
chronicle lore until after his return from Oxford, the date of its 
composition lies between 1365 and 1391 when he received permission 
to go on the long journey to Rome. 

"In the legend of Emma Archbishop Robert arranged the details 
of the ordeal even as Alryke does in the romance. Like Bishop 
Alwyn, Alryke receives the penitent submission of the king and gives 
him absolution. In an edition of Athelston which she is preparing 
as an M. A. thesis for Wellesley College, Miss Beatrice Putney will 
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chance. That it was not so, can be proved by reference to 
the single contemporary life of Edward the Confessor 
which is now extant. It is found in MS. 526 of the Har- 
leian collection, a twelfth-century copy of a Vita written 
between 1066-1074, presumably for Edward's queen. 26 
It is a full and interesting account of the Confessor; it 
omits the somewhat apocryphal Emma legend, but it gives 
a straight-forward record of what the malign influence of 
Robert of Jumieges actually did accomplish in the life- 
time of the Confessor. One passage (p. 399) is suffi- 
ciently important for our purposes to be quoted in full. 
It follows the account of the death of Archbishop Edzinus 
of Canterbury in 1050. 

" Adoleverat autem in eadem Christi ecclesia, a tenero 
ungue monasticis educatus disciplinis, ex supradicti ducia 
Godwini stirpe, quidam monachus Aelricus nomine; vir 
scilicet secularis industriae et plurima in mundanis rebus 
praeditus sagacitate, non minus quoque in eadem dilectus 
congregatione. Quern tarn totius ecclesiae universales filii, 
quam ipsius monasterii monachi, in archipraesulem sibi 
exposcunt dari, huncque et affectu communi et petitione 
eligunt praesse regulari. Miftunt etiam ad supradictum 
Godwinum, qui regio favore in ea dominabatur parte 
regni, commonent eum generis sui, precantur ut ex affectu 
propinquitatis regem adeat, et hunc utpote in eadem ec- 
clesia nutritum et secundum canonica instituta electum 
sibi pontificem annuat. Promittit fideliter pro viribus 

present a fuller discussion of the historical elements in both legend 
and romance than has been possible here. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, that there were quarrels enough in the fourteenth century 
between the English kings and archbishops of Canterbury to afford 
ample suggestion to any contemporary writer for all the details in 
Athelston that seem reminiscent of the Becket quarrel. 

26 Cf. Luard, Lives of Edward the Confessor, pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 
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suis dux inclitus . . . Sed quia, ut supra diximus, pius rex 
aurem magis accommodabat adversae parti illis diebus, a 
conatu petitionis suae idem dux est repulsus. Rodbertus 
vero Lundoniae sede relicta, in Cantianam commigrat ec- 
clesiam, regis munere archiepiscopus, totius ecclesiae filiis 
banc injuriam pro nisu suo reclamantibus." 

This striking episode is not to be found apparently in 
any otber chronicle. 27 It is not repeated by Richard of 
Cirencester even in tbat book on tbe life of tbe Confessor 
in wbicb he so characteristically recast the Emma legend. 
Yet there is no question that Richard, whose business it was 
to exhaust the Westminster archives for lore about Edward, 
knew this particular manuscript; indeed, he borrowed 
from it several long passages for his own work. 28 It is 
clear that he must have known the Alryke story from tbis 
source, and if, as the writer believes, be was concerned 
with transforming the Emma story into its romantic guise, 
the peculiar appropriateness of the name Alryke for the 
ecclesiastical hero of Athelston would have been self- 
evident. In real life Eobert of Jumieges had shamed and 
thwarted Alryke, the good monk of Canterbury; in the 
romance Alryke, Archbishop of Canterbury, brings to ruin 
the man who is Robert's fictitious counterpart. 29 Never 

"Although Freeman calls it "a great case," he gives no other 
authority for the story than this one manuscript. Neither does 
Plummer, Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, n, 234. Curiously enough Free- 
man gives the monk's name as Aelfricus, although he is quoting from 
this single text in which the name is plainly Aelricus. In this mis- 
take he is followed by Plummer and other modern historians. 

28 Cf. the Speculum, p. 209 ff., 212 S., etc. in which by marginal 
references the borrowings from the Vita ere made plain. 

"The romance tells with considerable gusto of how Archbishop 
Alryke forces the king to tell him who had made the false accusation. 
A message is then sent to Wymound enticing him from Dover to 
London where, having failed to endure the ordeal, he is dragged by 
horses to the Elms and there hung. 
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was chance so happily ironic as this; never by chance 
alone was such posthumous justice done to the memory of 
the obscure monk who ought to have been but never was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The choice of the name indi- 
cates premeditated intent if ever anything did, nor is its 
significance affected by the fact that probably no one, save 
a learned brother or two at Westminster or Canterbury, 
was supposed to appreciate the special interest attached 
to this name rather than another. It was enough for 
minstrel and world to hear a good story of how Alryke, an 
Archbishop of Canterbury, had defied an English king, 
and thwarted a wicked layman ; it was enough for Brother 
Richard to smile delicately to himself over the vengeance 
which fiction at least could take on the memory of the 
treacherous foreigner who had once wrought such evil in 
the English church. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this study are more 
definite than one can usually hope for in the study of 
Middle English romance. The legend of Queen Emma 
and the Ploughshares was still highly popular in Win- 
chester in the fourteenth century. 30 Sometime after 1355 
it became known to Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
Westminster, who in his Speculum Historiale modified it 
into a suitable Westminster form. At about the same 
time the same story was transformed into the romance of 
Atheist on. In this the style and certain details point 
directly to minstrel authorship; in others, such as the 
deliberate transformation of names, the disguising of per- 
sonalities, the increased emphasis on- ecclesiastical power 
and prestige, one recognizes monastic influence that could 

"It is worthy of note that the history of the legend in the chron- 
icles shows a circulation largely confined to Benedictine communities 
such as those at St. Swithin's, Winchester, Gloucester AWbey, St. 
Werhurgh's, Chester, Malmesbury and Westminster. 
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only have emanated from Westminster. Among the West- 
minster monks Richard alone can be proved to have known 
the original story, to have treated it with the same preju- 
dices in mind as those which appear in Athelsion, and 
also to have been the one most familiar with the historical 
records relating to the personages of that story. The 
transposition of the name Alryke from one of the most 
obscure of those records but one which indubitably Richard 
knew, to Athelston, gives final proof that Richard must to 
some extent have been concerned with the composition of 
the poem. Since the learned style of his own works no 
less than the purely popular style of Athelston forbid the 
idea that he was himself its author, we can only conclude 
that it was through him that the material passed to a 
minstrel kept in pay, as we know such popular poets were, 
by the monastery itself. 31 In this case Athelston is not 
only one of the few Middle English romances which at 
any stage of its being we can associate with a known per- 
sonality, but it is also one of the most striking examples 
in England of monastic influence on contemporary mediae- 
val fiction. 32 

Latjka A. Hibbard. 



"Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903, I, 56; Pound, "The 
Eng. Ballads and the Church," Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc, xxxv, 182 
(1920). 

32 The writer has in hand other studies of the same general char- 
acter. For all such work the model and inspiration is M. Bedier's 
Les Ligendes tpiques, 1908. 



